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von Merenberg, the young knight from whom he had
taken first his bride and then his father."

Throughout the play there runs a characteristic note
of depreciation of Slavs and Hungarians. Numerous
passages in Grillparzer's political essays and reflections
testify to a certain antipathy toward these races which
even his own protestations to the contrary cannot wholly
gainsay. King Bela of Hungary is placed in a most un-
favorable light; there is not a redeeming feature in Kuni-
gunde; King Ottokar arraigns the indolence of the Czechs
in the most scathing terms, while Ottokar von Horneck,
the supposed author of the Chronicles/' is expressly in-
troduced into the p^ay to extol, in a famous passage, the
beauty of the Austrian provinces and the virtues of their
inhabitants. The poet's innermost sympathies are re-
vealed in this contrast.

His personal feelings have left other imprints on his
work. Just as, by introducing Katharina Frohlich, he has
immortalized the one person nearest to his heart, so he re-
calls one of the saddest episodes of his youth in his allusion
to the wonder-working spring near Stip, "a solitude to die
in, not to live," where, as has been related, Grillparzer
nearly died from the cruel neglect of the noble family who
employed him as tutor.

The animated scenes with which the play opens bring
out in full relief Ottokar's wrongdoing toward Margaret,
as revealed in the contrasting views of the manly Meren-
bergs and the scheming Rosenbergs.

(Seyfried von Mereriberg, partisan in hand, guards the en-
trance to the royal castle at Prague. Elizabeth and another
attendant enter from the queen's apartment.)r that inflicts the mortal blow upon the
